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| people ; for after two or three miserable 
attempts in this way, out have come the 
Ministers with their list of savings, 
amounting in the whole to. £1,800,000 ; 
and though this is all that is to be saved 
out of nearly £60,000,000, including 
the expense of collecting the taxes, the 
NOBLEST ASSEMBLY seemed to be 


sateen naelindinninilinaibion te wha cate aval att © 
_> 

“The House of Commons is the noblest Y ' 

“assembly of free men in the whole world. surprised that so much could be sav ed! 


“© (Loud and repeated cheers from all parts of 
* the House.)'’—Report of Sir James Gra- 
ham’s Speech in that House on the ith of 
February, 1830. 





THE REGISTER. 

Hirnerto the Register has been for sale, 
at the Office in Fleet Street, for several days 
after the day of publication, This has, how- 
ever, been found to be so very inconvenient, 
and, indeed, attended with so much /oss, that I 
am obliged to give up this after sale. The day 
of publication is SATURDAY ; and after this 
week, there will be no Registers for sale at 
the Office, after the Saturday evening, eight 
o'clock. The best way is for gentlemen to get 
the Register as they do other stamped papers, 
from the newsmen, There is no way so sure as 
this; and the cost is precisely the same. 





TO THE 
READERS OF THE REGISTER. 


Barn-Elm Farm, 24th February, 1830. 
My Frienps, 

Mr. James Perry, of Morning Chro- 
nicle Whig memory, gave the Parlia- 
ment the name of Collective Wisdom of 
the nation. This appears not to have 
been enough for the descendant of 
* John with the bright sword,’ who, if 
the reports be correct, has given the 
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But, saved or not saved, what is that 
to the tax-payers? ‘There are about 
ten millions of people in England and 
Wales (for the Irish and Scotch really 
pay next to nothing towards the sixty 
millions); this is sta pounds each for us 
to pay, babies and all; and out of 
this the proposed savings would remit 
about two shillings and three-pence for 
each of us! However, we are, it seems, 
not to have even this remission; for no 
tax is proposed to be taken off! What is 
it to the people what “ savings” are 
made, so long as the taxes continue to 
be the same? And, observe, they must 
continue to be the same, or she system 
goes to pieces. 

The system will end, whenever there 
shall be ANOTHER CLOSING OF 
THE BANK AGAINST DEMANDS 
FOR GOLD; for the moment that 
shall take place, no matter from what 
cause, there will very speedily follow 
TWO PRICES for goods and for pros 
perty of all sorts. So that war, or a 
serious commotion in the country, would 
now blow up the system ; and either of 
these may come upon us very suddenly. 
And even a real reduction of the taxes 
would produce the same effect. To take 
off fen millions out of the sixty, would 
yield very little relief; but it would 
make fundholders, if sane, sell out, and 





run for the gold. How, then, stands the 
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House of Commons, as some people call | Bank ? It has out in notes £26,000,000. 
it, the name of the “ noblest assembly of It holds exchequer bills to the amount 
Sree menin the whole world”; and, it is| of about £10,000,000 ; it holds of dead- 
reported, that at this re-baptising, the weight, about £10,000,000 more; it 
House almost stunned itself with its|has in advances to the Government 
own cheers. Noblest or noblest not, how-;£4,000,000 ; and therefore it cannot 
ever, this House appears to have done have a prodigious mass of gold. In 
nothing to relieve the distress of the | short, the ee the sow-bank, 
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is, in one respect, like the pig-banks ; it 
must have more notes than it has vold, 
or it could not carry on business to a| 
profit. It is, indeed, all a thing of pa- 
per; a thing resting on mere opinion ; 
and a change of opinion may pull the | 
whole fabric down in a moment. 

The Duke of Wellington is reported 
to have said, that the nation was never 
so well prepared for war as at this mo- 
ment! But, then, he said two other 
things: namely, that the retail traders 
were in @ prosperous state! And that 
that there is now more money (including 
paper) circulating in the country, than 
there was during any period of the late 
war! We must take the three assertions 
together ; and we must believe them ali, 
or believe none of them. However, 
suppose war to come, is he _ pre- 
pared to close the Bank against de- 
mands for gold? Is he prepared to 
stand a general run for gold? Is he 
prepared for two prices! Is he prepared 


-_" 


for the effects of legal tender? Is he 
prepared for bales of forged notes, pour- 


ed in upon us, as our people poured as- 
signats in upon the French? He may 
be ; but, then, he must be prepared for | 
all the consequences; for that the enemy 
would pour them in upon us, is as cer- 
tain as any thing earthly can be. In 
short, though it is surprising to hear 
this man talk of the prosperity of retail | 
traders, and of the quantity of money in | 
the country, it is still more surprising 
to hear him thus talk of being prepared 
for war! If he mean to deceive foreign 
nations by this boasting, that is worse 
than all the rest. They know our real 
situation better than he does, if he be 
sincere in his opinions; and this boast 
of his will be, by them, regarded as a 
sure proof of our real inability to go to 
war. 





fairs as much as \possible; be not in 
debt ; get all the gold you can, and keep 
it. 


It is possible that, as long as Charles | 


the Tenth lives, we may have peace with 
France and America; but not much 


longer. ‘The French nation see our weak- I thought so ; 
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us with a falling system; they know 
what we can do, and what we cannot ; 
and we deceive ourselves most grossly, 
if We imagine that they have forgotten 
the tribute which we made them pay, 
and the museums which were ransacked 
while we were masters of Paris. ‘They 
all know how to pour in upon us the 
forged paper-money, which would be 
perfectly fatal if this paper-money found 
us without cash payments at the Bank. 
The Ministers say, that they cannot do 
with less army and fleet than they have 
now even in time of peace, what are they 
to do, then, in time of war ? What would 
then be their expenditure annually ? and 
observe, we should not, as in the last 
war, have all the commerce in the world 
under our absolute command. The war, 
whenever it come, will be a dreadful 
war for England ; and the probabilities 
are, that if it overtake us with an un- 
reformed Parliament, the crash will be 
the most dreadful that the world ever 
yet beheld. 

Now, turn your eyes to the proceed- 
ings of the “noblest assembly of free 
men.’ Look at the divisions on the 
army estimates, and then say what are 
your hopes! All idea of a return to the 
small paper-money seems to be aban- 
doned. I inculcated, throughout the 
whole of my Northern tour, the opinion 
that there would not be a return to the 
small paper-money. I found a very 
large part, if not the whole, of the solid 
manufacturers very much averse to that 
return; but I found them nevertheless 
of an opinion contrary to mine with re- 
gard to what would be done, I remem- 
ber that, in one instance, in a party of 
twelve or thirteen gentlemen, we put it 
to the vote whether Mr. Wesrern’s 


‘wishes would prevail or not; and if [ 
At any rate, be you, my readers, recollect correctly, I was in a minority 
*< prepared for war”; narrow your af-|of four. 


The opinions of those who 


| differed from me were founded on this : 


That it was impossible for the Govern- 
iment to go on with the present cur- 
rency without a great reduction of taxes 


and this every man said they would not 


make. I thought so, too, and said that 


but still the Duke was so 


ness; they know the extent of our dis- | firmly bound to the bill of 1826, and 
if our Ministers do not ; 


tress, they see 


i the danger of departing from it was so 
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great and so manifest, that I could not| the Fourth, whereas the bill was passed 
believe that even these Ministers would,!in the sixtieth year of the good old 
in open daylight, run their heads into | father of the present King, and on the 
such a fatal noose. This opinion of mine | 30th of December, 1819. So that Sir 
has been confirmed by the proceedings | Francis Burprrr was deceived when 
of the “Collective.” Mr. W BSTERN,|he said, the other night, he might be 
who was defeated in his own county,)sent to Botany Bay if he published a 
where a petition was passed in despite jsecond seditious libel, having been con- 
of him, praying, not for paper-money, | victed of one before. He was convicted 
bat for a seizure of part of the property |of one before, to be sure, and had a 
of the church, and for a reform in the | three-months’ walk round the Marshal- 
House of Commons: Mr. Wesrern|sea for it; but his sedition was coms 
cut but a poor figure. Several others | mitted before the passing of the Act; so 
made a slight push to get back to the! that, a second conviction would ‘not 
paper-money, but were very soon si- “transport him, unless the Act be con= 
lenced; and, as for taking off taxes, | strued to mean, that a verdict, after the 
there the Ministers were sure to triumph ; | passing of the Act, shall be sufficient for 
for those who had to vote, knew too | the purpose, though the crime was com- 
well, much too well, the necessity of ; mitted before the passing of it. Besides, 
continuing all the taxes. the punishment is not Botany Bay, but 
In the affair of the army estimates, | banishment, except the sentenced party 
Mr. Ilume, who made some fainous ex- | remain in the country forty days after 
posures, told the Ministers, that the peo- | the sentence. Then the offender is to 
ple would soon take the affair into | be transported for any term not exceed- 
their hands, which was highly resented |ing fourteen years. This Act was the 
by “that fine young man,” Mr. Pert, | last, all but one, of the reign of the late 
who asserted that the Government | good old King, who found the taxes 
would beat the people if they followed | twenty-four millions a year in time of 
the advice of Mr. Home. Poor Scar-! w ar, and who left them sixty millions @ 
Lert, lawyer Scaruerr, of poor law year in time of peace; who found the 
memory, came in forashare of the cen- | interest of the Debt eight millions and 
sure of Mr. Hume, who said that hea half a year, and who left it thirty mil« 
could say there in safety what no man |lions a year. The very act that closed 
out of the House dared to say, lest this | this prosperous and happy reign (and a 
lawyer should. pounce down upon hia. | most appropriate close it was) was the 
The lawyer appears to have said nothing | Act to put down the cheap publications, 
for himself, and no one seems to have; This Act was the 60th George the 
said any thing for him. Third, chapter nine; and the banish- 
It is curious to observe what a cry|ment Act, 60th George the Third, 
the worthy Whigs are now setting up|chapter eight. These Acts are a 
against the bill for banishing people |sweet pair, take them together; and 
who m: iy bring the House into con- they were manifestly intended princi- 
tempt by their “writings. I have been | pally for a person who shall be name- 
writing against this bill ever since it!less. W hep the banishment Act. was 
was passed, ind I promised the people | under discussion, the Whigs represented 
of Preston that I would not even sit the indiguity offered to gentleuen of the 
down in the House, if they elected me, | press, though they said there might be 
until I had moved forthe destruction of an individual who might merit. such 
this bill. Lord Morperrn has given | soreetty and. deg gradation ; whereupon 
notice of a motion for the repeal of it, | CANNING replied, “that there was no 
Which motion is to come. on on the i ‘getting at the tgnoble beast, without 
fourth of May; but the newspaper ac- \« running down the whole herd”! This 
count of it gives ‘an erroneous description | f ellow’s tongue is still; but his saucy, 
of the date of the bill, which it calls a{ his impudent, his stupid words ought to 
bill passed in the sixth 2 year of George | be recollected, The great Liar or tus 
K 2 
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Nortn, Baines of Leeds, put into his | | until it has, at last, rendered it impos 
paper, that a good many gentlemen left | sible for the House to discover how it 
the room at D ewsbury, because I s said | ‘can get on. Having passed this Act in 
something harsh of Canninc. Never | the month of July, 1819, it assembled 
was a more barefaced lie than this. I! hast! ily, in November of the same year, 
do not recollect having mentioned his | and passed an Act to banish men for 
name at Dewsbury ; but almost ev ery- | life, if the judges so choose; for it is 
where | did, and I dealt justly by him ; |“ for such term of years as the court 
that is to say, I ridiculed all his stupid ;shall order”; and that may be for a 


sayings about the currency ; his “setting | hundred years or more ; and, in case of 


the question at rest for ever” ; his swal-| non- departure, the offender to be trans- 
lowings of the public money; his silly talk | | ported for any term short of fourteen 
about the “mother and the daughter ” /years. The other House, in which the 
at Liverpool ; and his hase and savage | bill originated, had sentenced the de- 
jest with regard to poor Oapen, At} linquent to transportation instead of 
‘Liverpool, especially, I laid on upon | | banishment ; because banishment to the 
him with aii the force that | possessed ; | United States, for instance, whence I 
and in that part of my speech I jor Inset aya then come, appeared to be no 
more cheered than at any other part of! very great punishment. ‘The bill was 
it. The “ piece of gold in the pocket, | softened in the Commons, in consequence 
and the fowl in the pot,” which were to|of a very humble and crying petition 
be produced by the bill of 1826, were! from the “ respectable booksellers,” who 
productive of peals of laughter where-| appeared to be afraid that their trade 
ever | went. I remember his “ tgnoble|} would be cut up, with Botany Bay 
beast” and his running at the whole} staring their literary gentlemen in the 
herd in order to get t at him; and the} face. I, on the contrary, published, in the 
fellow being dead does not s satisfy me} twopenny Register, that this bill was a 
by any me ins : his offences against me, | thing that left me quite liberty enough ; 
personally, are more more than enough] and Mr. Biaxe, the member for. Arundel, 
to justify my continuing to say every] actually quoted my authority in support 
thing against his memory that I can/of the Bill. The sharp-cutters were 
say with truth. His “ setting of the| cruelly mortified at this; but thinking, 
question at rest for ever,’ and being} perhaps, that they should soon have me, 
cheered by the whole House; Tier-| they consoled themselves in the mean- 
wey’s refraining from praising Prex’s| while. 
Bill too much, seeing that he himself} Transportation would have been a 
had the honour to be the real mother] little too much of a good thing; and, 
of it; Ricarpo’s saying that it would] therefore, I did not say aye till the word 
make prices fall only four per cent. ;| banishment was introduced, for which 
and GrenviILLe saying that there was} punishment I did not care a single straw. 
no danger, seeing that prices would fall| The whigs were most infernally enraged, 
only three and a half per cent.: all these | if rage can be infernal in human breasts, 
sayings I ripped up, and made my au-| when Brake got up with the Register 
diences as merry as if at a comedy. in his hand, and answered this very 
But the bill; the bill that was to get} ScarLerr by reading what I had said 
at the ignoble beast, by banishing these | about the bill. When the bill went 
that should publish any thing having a| back to the Lords, Joun, Lorp Epon, 
tendency to bring the House into con-| who was then Chancellor, observed, i 
tempt ; this bill was the fittest thing in|his usual kind manner, “ The bill is 
the whole werd ; and the beauty of it spoiled ; but it’s better than nothing.” 
was, it camejnsuchnice time. First,| It is curious that, when I arrived 
the HonsepaséedPeeV’§ j sill, and thereby | Liverpool, there came on board the 
did aa act which they themselves now | ship, as I have before related, two young 
repent af haying’ fone; an Act which gentlemen from the consignees, one of 


jas produced. prischiek ‘aftey mischief, | whony having begy introdyced {o me 
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by the Captain, the worthy Capraty into sureties, before he began printing, 
Conn, whom I always remember with ‘to pay three hundred pounds towards 
the most friendly sentiments ; this gen- | any fine that might be inflicted on him 
tleman said, “{ am sorry to see you|for any libel that he might thereafter 
‘“‘ here, Mr. Consett, for the publish! In the course of twenty- 
‘are met; and you may depend upon] eight clauses, this act contains penalty 
“it that they will prepare something | upon penalty, and restraint upon re- 





“for you.” ‘ Very likely, (said I,) but | 
“they have got Peel's Bill upon their | 
“* back, and that wili encumber their 
“movements, and make them more 
“ gentle, L imagine.” If that gentleman 
be alive, he has, I dare say, frequently 
called to mind what I said to bim in the 
cabin that day. ~The truth is, l had read 
of the Manchester affair of the 16th of 
August; 1 had read Stpmovutn’s letter 
of thanks to the Yeomanry Cavalry; 
but [had also read Peew’s Bill, and I was 
sure that that would take the buckram 
out of the gentleman. I knew well that 
I had nothing to do but to hold them to 
that bill, if possible; for 1 knew that 
that bill would bring the nation to its 
senses, and my foes upon their knees. 
Before I got to London, the two bills, 
one for putting down cheap publications, 
and the other for banishing libellers, 
were advancing apace, and were finally 
passed on the 30th December, 1819. 
The Whigs rather divided upon the sub- 
ject, some for the bills and others 
against them; offering a very faint op- 
position, and manifestly in no sort of 
anxiety lest the bills should noé pass. 
To show their sincerity upon the sub- 
ject, an excellent occasion offered itself 
just after the poor talking Cannine got 
to be Prime Minister. Mr. Hume, see- 
ing that liberality was the order of the 
day, and seeing ScarLert, Attorney- 
General, moved for the repeal of the 
bill respecting the cheap publications, 
which he always used to eall “‘ Cobbett’s 





Act.” This bill compelled me to put 
two sheets and a quarter of paper into | 
my pamphlet, each sheet being not less ' 
than twenty-one inches in length, and | 
seventeen inches in breadth, and to sell | 
it for a sum not less than sixpence ex- 
clusive of any duty imposed by the Act. 
What a “ noble assembly of free men” ! 
Then, it enacts that no one was to print 
or publish any such pamphlet, or any 
newspaper whatsoever, without entering 


— 





protected themselves against the con- 





straint ; but, that which does seem to 
surpass every thing of the kind ever 
heard of before, are the “ twenty-one 
inches in length and seventeen inches 
in breadth.” 

Now this Act (the liberal Minister 
being installed, being surrounded by 
the Whigs, and having the no very fat 
knees of one of them stuck in his back) 
Mr. Hume thought ought to be repeal- 
ed, in order to give something of éclat 
to this new reign of liberality. Not so, 
thought the Whigs, who all frowned 
upon the nation, which was treated to 
some nice Scotch sarcasm by Mr. 
Brovenam and Lawyer Scarwert, 
who had opposed the bill while passing, 
and objected to its repeal ! 

At last, however, the Banishment Bill, 
which is certainly the least hostile to li- 
berty of the two, the Whigs seem to think 
a great evil, after having suffered it to 
rest quietly for ten long years, and once, 
during that time, having refused to sup- 
port a motion for its repeal. I have 
mentioned it a thousand times over. I 
have told the Spaniards of it, in a letter 
to them ; I have told the French of if, 
in a letter to them; the whole world 
knows the history of it; it has done 
great good by beating out of the heads 
of foreigners the juggling stuff about 
English liberty, and about “ des répre- 
sentens du peuple,” as VoiTarre stupidly 
calls them, in his silly and bombastical 
Henriade. ‘That was a sad bribed fel- 
low, by-the-by, and a vile courtier and 
base steck-jobber into the bargain. 
His Henriade is a tissue of the most im- 
pudent historical lies ever put upon 
paper. He either knew nothing of the 
history of the time of Henry the Fourth, 
or he'was a bribed liar, the last being: 
the most probable of the two. Ihave 
explained to France, to Spain, to Italy, 
to Germany, (the United States knew it 
well,) that the répreséntens du peuple have 
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tempt of the people by a law to banish | except cited as the cause of heavy ex- 
the people, if the people say anything pense. ‘The bang, bang, from their 
having even a tendency to bring them pistols, and the raitle of the feet of 
into contempt. It is too late to repeal, their horses, that charming music, really 
the Act, if character be the object. The appears to be gone for ever. No pa- 
existence of the Act is known all over) radings in parks; no dinnerings and 
the world ; and the repeal, if it were to | toastings at taverns, or at lords’ houses ; 
take place, would never be heard of. no votes of thanks and stupid corres- 

But why NOW ; why at this time, | pondence in the newspapers, between 
at the end of ten long years? Is it) troops and their commanders ; no 
because there is now a lack of the base | boastings about the gallant exploits in 
paper-money? Has this bill produced | sallies on old women and boys. All is 
distress and a want of rents? I thank | gone; and the rusty sword, and furred- 
God Almighty that the want is come ;/up pistol, and the helmet-cap, and the 
lL am equally grateful for the pinching | uniform jacket, are all thrown aside ; 
of thousands of vermin who chuckled | or the latter, perhaps, after being worn 
with delight when this bill made a run! out under the convenient covering of a 
upon the whole herd in order to get at! smock frock, has, at last, become the 
the ignoble beast. But why HOw ; and garment of a shoy-hoy. I ean remem- 
Why is poor Scaaxtere run at for having|ber a fellow who, in the year 1807, 


acted upon a law passed hy the House 
itself, and kept in force for ten years ; 
a law, too, that the Whigs would not 
vote for the repeal of, when a motion 
was made for the purpose four years 
azo? What has Scarterr done but 
act upon the law which the Whigs 
themselves have thus sanctioned; some 


used to come galloping into the village 
iat night, three-quarters drunk, after 
having been at one of their reviews, as 
they called it, and used to fire off his 
pistols, bang, bang, frightening the 
‘women and children of the neighbour- 
hood. 1 saw, and I was glad to see, 
| the very same fellow, in 1821, with the 


of them by their votes when it was| toes of both his feet peeping out of his 
passed, and others of them by refusing shoes, with a beard a fortnight old, and 
to vote for its repeal? There stand no less | with half a smock-frock upon his back. 
than two or three motions for propositions | The like of this fellow, if not yet pulled 
relative to the late trials; and what has | down, rejoiced at the Banishment Bill of 
inspired all this zeal for the freedom of} 1819; rejoiced at the twenty-one inches 
the press; all this uncommon zeal? of paper by seventeen; rejoiced at the 
Nay, Ste Francis Burpgerr, who was ruin and destruction of every one that 
sitting at the back of Cannine when) had the spirit to speak the truth relative 
Mr. Hume's motion was made, now | to the acts of the Government, This 
professes himself ready to be trans-| Act may now be repealed, though there 
ported (if the reporters speak truth) is very little chance of it; but its exist- 
rather than not set this very Act at, ence will never be forgotten by any one 
defiance. What can have occasioned | who shall hear talk of the liberty of the 
all this? Is it liberty; is it a love of| press in England. 

the freedom of the press; is ita desire} It has been made the subject of a 
that the deeds of the House should be! publication in Spain, intended to show 
spoken of as they deserve to be spoken | how false were the pretences of Knglish 
of; is ita tenderness for literary talent; | liberty, Several publications in France 
have spoken of it. An Englishman in 


is it any or all of these; or is it Aj 
WANT OF RENTS? Switzerland was shown my account of 


Strange has been the workings of this | it in the Register, and was asked whe- 
Peei’s Bill; and stranger still will they | ther it were really true, that the English 
be. They will leave no vestige of the} House of Commons had found it neces- 
line spirit that was floating about in the| sary to protect itself against the con- 
years 1817, 18, and 19. The Yeoman-| tempt of the people, by a law to banish 
ry Cavalry we never hear mentioned, | the people. In twenty different Ameri- 
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ean papers I have read an account of | 
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Buckinghamshire, or distributed to the 


this law ; and in one, published at Pitts- | stone-crackers along the roads, does Sir 


burgh, no longer ago than last fall, 1| 
Ham think that the system could last ? 


read, in an article entitled ‘‘ Degraded 
England,” tirst, a very accurate descrip- 
tion of this bill; and next, adescription, 
equally accurate, of Witmor Horton's 
project for mortgaging the poor-rates, 
in order to get rid of the people by 
sending them out of the country ; and 
the writer concludes with this apos- 
trophe: “Is this the boasted land of 
liberty? Is this the country of Sipnry 
and Hamppen and Locke? We thank 
God that we are separated from it; and 
we feel renewed gratitude to the wise 
and brave men whose timely resistance 
saved our happy country from being 
subject to acts like these !” 

Why, to be sure, the whole world 
must rejoice that they are safe from such 
acts. However, the Act in question will 
remain, with all the rest of it, as long as 
paper-money of any sort or kind will 
circulate in England. Such acts are 
the natural and necessary fruit of the 
system, which, say Sir James GRanAM 
and Burperr what they will, is not to 
be carried on without such acts; and 
the good of it is, that neither of them 
really wish the system to cease. ‘This 
is the good of the thing, that they will 
not see that this act is a part of the sys- 
tem. Why, do they imagine that if the 
21 inch by 17 inch Act were to cease, I 
should not publish a penny pamphlet 
which would circulate from one end of 


need I do but state the amount of the 





Francis Burverr and Sir James Gra- 


Oh, no! the acts are necessary to the 
system, and as necessary as the taxes 
are; as long as paper-money will cir- 
culate, and as long as this mass of taxes 
is collected, these acts are absolutely 
necessary. 

My friends, readers of the Register, 
consider well these things ; be you pre- 
pared for whatever may happen; and 
be not amused by those who now and 
then give way to a little loose talk about 
freedom, but who, when the pinch 
comes, when the question of repealing 
taxes or not repealing taxes; when that 
question comes, always uphold the sys- 
tem. Be you not amused by any one 
who is not fora repeal of taxes: that is 
the great point and the only point worth 
attending to. Care nothing at all about 
reduction of expences : that is another 
matter: it is what you have to pay and 
not what is done with the money, un- 
less, indeed, those who talk of reducing 
expences will show you what families 
and what persons pocket the money. 
That explanation would be useful, in- 
deed; but mere loose talk about ex- 
penditure is of no use, and is unworthy 
of your attention. We could have a pot 
of beer for a penny, better than that 
which is bought at a public-house for 


sixpence. Here is one thing more wor- 
thy of your attention than ten years of 


the kingdom to the other? and what | jabbering about army estimates. 


The progress at present is fearful: it 


collection of the taxes compared with! may be stopped all at once ; at a mo- 


the amount given in relief to the poor? 


'ment; with very little or no warnin 


? 
The millions know nothing about this | be, therefore, I pray you, predate 
matter; they know nothing about Lorp | get gold, and keep it. I have heard, 
Gixzy’s petition. There are about two ‘and, I believe, truly, that there has been, 
hundred facts to state to them ; all no-| during the last year, a very serious fall- 
toriously true; all of them to be stated | ing off in the number of persons having 
without a possibility of ascribing libel to| money in the funds, as it is called. 
the writer ; yet, if these fucts were cir- | ‘There are, | am told, ten thousand less 
culated at the doors of the soup shops, |fund-holders than there were a year 


or amongst the men who are drawing 
wagons ; if only the list of the families 
upon the pension list, and the sums 
they receive, were circulated in this 


no 
,two causes, 
have been selling out and getting gold; 
‘and, second, farmers and tradesmen have 


This has doubtless arisen from 
First, prudent people 


manner, were flung into the pounds | been selling out, in order to be able to 


where the labourers are shut up in/pay rent and taxes in the present state 
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of the decline of their business. The’ 
done in thirty years, and that I can out 


thing will naturally take this course ; 
and as the distress becomes more pres- 


sing, the danger will, to every one, ap-| 


pear more great; so that this selling 


. . } 
out, from the same two motives, will | 


and must go on with accelerated pace. 
The tax-eaters, in the mean while, are 
becoming richer from the same cause 
that makes other people poorer. ‘They 
will not lay their money out on land or 
in trade, because the former yields no 
rent, and the latter no profit. They 
will, therefore, purchase the funds 
which others have to sell ; and thus the 
number of fundholders will become com- 
paratively small. Every fundholder, 
that sells out is a partizan withdrawn 
from the government. ‘The tie becomes 
weaker, as the funds get into fewer 
hands ; and at last, if.this thing could 
go on for any number of years, the 
government would derive little or no 
support from the holders of the funds. 
The insurance offices must be monstrous 
losers at this time, if their assets con- 
sist of real property ; and if it consists 
of funded property, the security there 
is no better than the other. Their busi- 
ness must fall off, too, as well as every 


other; thus the whole fabric will be 
shaken. Confide you in nothing of the 


sort. ‘’housands have said that they owe 
their safety to me: many thousands 
more will say it if they follow this ad- 
vice of 
Your faithful friend, 
and most obedient servant, 
W. COBBETT. 





SEAT IN PARLIAMENT. 


Ir has been proposed to me that I 
should express, if I chose, my wish to 
be furnished with the means of obtaining 
a seat in the House of Commons. I do 
entertain that wish; not for the sake of 
any gain or benefit of a private nature ; 
but for the sake of assisting in obtaining 
what I deem justice for “the people at 
large, and of effecting this by lawful 
and quiet means. I know that I have 
done, and am doing, something in this | 





month of this very session, than I have 


of the House do, in all the remainder of 
my life. JZ know all about this thing, 
from the point of the tap-root up to the 
top-most twig; and if I were in the 
House, the people should a/l possess the 
same knowledge in less than a month, 
in spite of all that could be done to 
prevent it. ‘There would need only that 
knowledge in them to produce the de- 
sired effect; to produce every thing 
that good men wish to see. 

Almost every man naw sees, and is 
ready to declare, that there is @ great 
wrong somewhere ; 
opinions as to the where, is nearly as 
great as ever. No man hits the right 
nail upon the head; no man puts the 
match to the right taper ; and therefore, 
there is no unity of mind in the mass of 
the people ; and without that unity of 
mind, there can be no unity of action ; 
no united appeal for redress and regene- 
ration. The Poxrricat Union founded 
by Mr. Arrwoop, is very laudable in 
itself; but it will produce, I am con- 
vinced, no effect whatever. It is en- 
cumbered with regulations that prove 
its timidity ; it exposes men to the dis- 
pleasure of the powerful; and if it were 
likely, which it is not, to become really 
formidable to that at the destruction of 
which it aims, it would be crushed, 
while all but itsmere members would 
look on in silence. 

Oh, no! From combinations of this 
sort, or of any sort, no great good can 
come, however worthy and able the 
leaders may be. In 1816, when the late 
Major Cartwricur and Sir Francts 
Burbetrr were forming ‘ Hamppen 
Civuss” all over the country, it was 
against my opinion, strongly and ur- 
gently expressed to them both. And I 
remember that in a conversation, early 
in 1817, with Mr. Georce Epmonps, 
of Birmingham, a very zealous and a 
very clever man, and who, by-the-by, 
is one of the signers of the “* Appress ” 
founding the “ Porrricat Unton, I ex- 
|pressed my wish that the Hampden 
‘Clubs were dissolved. “ What!” said 


way; but I also know that I could do | he, “if you take our Hampden Clubs 
more in one month, though the last | aw: ay, we are nothing.” 


My answer was, 


but the confusion of 
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“ Tf they remain, they will be something, 
“‘ for they will point out to the Govern- | 


“ ment precisely who are the men to be | 
fem 
Before 


“made a terrific example of.” 
three months had passed over our heads, 
the e/ect of these clubs were all safe in 
dungeons! And the worst of it is, that 
men, thus combined, meet with little 
or no support from the people.at large ; 
because, even those who inward/y ap- 
prove of their object and efforts, do not 
do it openly, such approval being a tacit 
confession, that they themselves have 
neglected their duty, in not having 
openly joined the combination. Besides, 
every petition, every remonstrance, 
coming from a combination, is received 
and dealt with as such; the combina- 
tion is regarded as not speaking the 
voice of the people; it is looked upon 
as a conceited and disaffected party ; and 
is exposed to every shaft that calumny 
is able to level against any one or more 
of its members. 

No: the great change, the regenera- 
tion or renovation, is not to be effected 
peaceably by such means, If, indeed, 
the object were to effect it by physical 
force, combinations might succeed ; 
but this object is most emphatically dis- 
avowed by the parties ; and here, at the 
very outset, they discover far too much 
of timidity to encouwage bold spirits to 
join them, while this very timidity in 
their Janguage will make timid men 
suspect their sincerity, and stand aloof 
from them accordingly. According to 
their own declarations, they will con- 
fine themselves to petitioning; and 
most men will be satisfied, that we 
have had enough of that already. The 
good that a combination could do by 
publications from the press,is very ques- 
tionable. The circulation of them must | 
be partial ; their motion would be slow; 
and their effect but feeble, however | 
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|I know, that the King's Speech, deli- 
'vered on the Thursday efternoon, was 
read by me, in the “ Norrincuam Re- 

view” of the F ‘riday morning, Lam dis- 
posed to exclaim, How can a Member 
of Parliament want the “ Birmincuam 
Union ” as a vehicle of facts and argu- 
ments to the people ! 

No: itis in that House that the thing 
is to be done, if it be to be done peave- 
\ably; because that which is there said, 
is said to all the people, and said to all 
at once. If tlre matter be calculated to 
rouse men to action, all are roused at 
one and the.same time. Public opinion 
is thus formed and settled ; and it never 
has yet been known, that public opinion 
did not, in the end, prevail. Now, there- 
fore, as I am of ‘opinion, that I should 
be able to do a great deal in this way, I 
wish, as I long have wished, to be 
placed in the House of Commons. If 
all the people read my Register, this 
would: not be so necessary: if ald the 
people had read (IL mean tax-eaters ex- 
cluded) what I have published within 
the last ten years, there would be iittle 
for me todo: the public opinion would 
be settled and determined. However, 
all this falls far short, with regard even 
to my own readers, of what speeches in 
Parliament would effect ; for there are 
thousands of facts which, though of the 
greatest interest,and of undoubted truth, 
I, as a writer, dare not state. 1 wear a 
gay with respect to those matters precise- 
ly that ought to be laid before the peo- 
ple in all their naked deformity : in pro- 
portion as the matter ought to be pub- 
licly known is the peril of making it 
known: and thus it is that a gagged 
press is, beyond all measure, worse than 
‘no press at all; for, while it enjoys 
beandless liberty to gloss over the deeds 
| of corruption by falsehoods endless, it 
‘dares not, though it confine itself to 





ably written, and in a style however strict truth, expose those deeds in a 


forcible. 


No: the scene wherein to effect a 


peaceable regeneration is the House of} want to know is, 


Commons itself, whence ev ery word, 
coming from an able man and convey- 


ing interesting knowledge, flies to the | 


utmost bounds of the kingdom almost | 
with the rapidity of thought ; and, when 





plain and efficient manner. 

What, above all things, the people 
INTO WHOSE 
HANDS THE TAXES REALLY GO; 
who it isthat has GOT THE PROPE R- 
TY, OUT OF WHICH KELLEF FOR 
'THE POOR FORMERLY CAME; 


| Who i is it that take the money raised on 


ee eee 


i 
; 
} 
f 
if 
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the people, over and above the interest! it had swallowed of the public money ; 
of the debt? These are the things that} give all the items with day and date ; 
the people want to know: this would | show the ori-zin, the progress, the result, 
be enough ; but, never will they know | of the horrible accumulation ; and show 
this from writers, nor from “ political exactly how it is that the middle class 
unions,” however able the authors and | are stripped of their property, and that 
leaders may be. From me they should; the labourers are starving in rags by 
know this in quick time, if I were in| these very means. I would not amuse 
the House of Commons. There would; myself with loose declamation about 
need nothing more ; the whole mystery | exorbitant taxes and lavish expenditure ; 
would be explained ; a public opinion} but I would bring the receivers face to 
would be formed and settled at once ; it; face with the payers ; and this I would 
would be heard, not in little councils er| do in a regular methodical way, enabling 
combinations of any sort, but from the| the readers of debates to cut the state- 
lips of every man not living out of the) ment out of the reports in the news- 
taxes; and, strong as those are, who! papers, and stick it up over their 
have an interest contrary to the people, | chimneys. One wonders that these 
and deaf as they would be to their voice,| taxes could have been raised to sixty 
as long as deafness would avail them) millions a year; that the very collecting 
anything, their own interest would final- | of them should cost as much as the whole 
ly, and in a very short time, dictate to} revenue of England amounted to when 
them to give way. | George the Second came to the throne; 
If it be said that it is presumption in!and to three-fourths as much as it 
me to believe that 1 could do that w hich | amounted to when George the Fourth 
no other man can do, my answer is, | came to the throne: one wonders how 
that Ido not thus presume: many ajthis could have taken place without 
man is able to do the same; but, { amjone single man ever having made 
presumptuous enough to say, if it be/a rational effort to stop its pro- 
presumption, that I could do more than |gress. One wonders how the poor-rates 
any man has yet done or seems disposed | should have risen in the same period 
to do. I am very far from under- | from about a million to eight millions, 
valuing the great and meritorious la-| including, at both periods, “the law ex- 
bours of Mr. Heme ; but, in my opinion, | penses and divers other rates : one wont 
he does not pursue the right course. Hejders how this could have been withou- 
never traces the money to the personswho | there being a single man in the Parlia- 
actually receive it. ‘lo propose reduc-|ment ever making one single serious 
tions of expense is nothing, unless you |effort to make the people see the true 
show who it is that pockets the money. | cause of the evil. But when one con- 
There may be various opinionsaboutthe | siders the motives that have been at 
necessity of these enormous expenses. |work; when one considers what the 
but that which fires a man’sblood is, the progress of power is when it is wholly 
siglit of those who pocket the money ; , unchecked,. the wonder ceases ; but it 
and I would have every man and woman leaves a conviction on the mind that the 
axl child of them down by n: ame, and | only way of obiaining a peaceable re- 
would show the people who it is that _medy, i is to make the people see, at last, 
stripped the middle ranks of their for-| the real cause of such a horrible mis- 
tunes, and starve and beggar the work- | chief. 
ing classes. There are arising every, With regard to my fitness for this 
hour facts, which, if placed in a strong | task, there are my thirty years’ labours 
and clear light, are enough to mad en | before the nation ; and there is my his- 
the people ; but if these be alluded to’ tory, convincing every man that I might 
casually, the matter goes off in vapour, ‘have rolled in “riches long ago if | had 
leaving no impression upon the mind of not been animated by a constant desire 
the public. 1 would take a particular | to rescue my country from those dangers 
family, for instance; show how much ; which have, at last, overtaken it. I 
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repeat, that I have no desire to obtain | sion, if the means be ready ; but those 
private advantage of any description ; ; means must be ready before any effect- 


and that, if to all my other toils I add 
this, it will be for the sake of the peo- 
ple in general, and not in any one re- 
spect for myself. As to fame, I can 
obtain none from the measure now pro- 
posed. Nothing that I can do ; nothing 
that a human being can possibly achieve, 
if achieved by me, can render 
mere celebrated than lam, or can cause 
my memory to be more reverenced by 
the wise and the good: that memory | 
must know well will be perpetuated in 
writings which it will require many 
ages to cause to be forgotten, or to be- 
come obsolete ; and, therefore, 1 can 
gain nothing by having a seat in the 
House of Commons ; absolutely nothing 
but additional labour, 
added a load of anxiety, which I have not 
now to bear, I have always held it to 
be the duty of every man to endeavour, 
to the utmost of his power, to leave his 
country good as he found it. This 
has always appeared to me to be a duty; 
this duty | have discharged according 
to the utmost of my means; and, in 
Wishing to have greater means than 
those which I now possess, or ever have 
possessed, I am animated by the same 
sense of duty 


as 


ne | 


ual step be taken. My desire would be 
that the money should be deposited in 
the hands of Sin Tnomas Beervor, 
whose diligence and punctuality were 
so conspicuous in the former case. I 
never touched any of the money then, 
and I do not wish to do it now: for 
myself, I have enough, and those who 
are dependent upon me are content with 
what they have, or with what they can 
gain by their own industry. In another 


Register, L will state more particularly, 


the mode which appears to me the best 


caleulated for raising the money ; and, 


ty which may be- 


‘I will defer 


in the mean while, 1 leave the matter to 
the reflection of those particularly who 
have talked to me on this subject during 
my tour in the North. I shall be glad 
to hear from any of them, stating their 
opinions upon the subject generally, 
particularly as to the mode of raising the 
money. As it is best to take some little 
time for communicating with each other, 
making any other publi- 
cation on the subject until Saturday, the 
13th of March, before which time | shall 
see Six T'nomas Beevor, and shall be 


ready, in the Registerof s Saturday the 15th 


the purpose in view, if every man who | 


has within this twelve-month told me 
that he owed his fortune to me; that 
he owed his preservation from ruin 
solely, or in great part, to me; 


such man were to subscribe twenty 


if every | 


pounds, there would be money enough | 


to secure not one seat, but half a dozen 
seats in Parliament. It is not my busi- 
ness to be urgent in this case: it is 
more the business of the nation than it 
ismine. I never will, on any account, 
expend a farthing of my own earnings 
for this purpose; and Lam very sure 
that every friend, and particul: uly every 
husband and father, would condemn me 
fur so doing. 

With regard to the particular mode of 
effecting the object in question, that 
need not be pointed out at present. The 
object is always to be accomplished, 
even before the end of the present ses- 


March. 


the subject. 
With regard to the sum required for) 


of March, to communicate his views on 
In order that I may have 
time to prepare the publication in ques- 
tion, I ourht to receive communications 
by Tuesday, the ninth of March, or 
Wednesday, the tenth of March, at 
latest. If I should not have returned 
from Norfolk by the ninth or tenth of 
March, I must then put off the publica- 
tion to the Register of the twentieth of 
The more time in reason that 
is taken for previous deliberation, the 
quicker and the better the thing will be 
done. If any friend in the North, or 


any where else, has any plan to propose, 


he may, however, comwunicate it to 
me as soon as he pleases; so that I 
may possibly be able to give it circula- 
tion in the next Register. A good deal, 
in this case, must be left to the con- 
venience of the gentlemen themselves. 
They will, therefore, be pleased to write 
to me en the subject whenever they 
find it convenient ; but not later, if 


they please, than the times above speci- 


fied. Wan, COBBEIT, 





COBBETT’S LECTURES. 


Ir is my wish to be present at the 
intended meeting of my native county, 
Surrey; but there is so much delay | 
about it, that lam afraid that I shal! 
not. For I shall set off for Norwicu on 
Sunday, the 7th of March. I shall be at 
Bury Sr. Epmunps on that evening, 
and, if all things be convenient, deliver 
a lecture at that town on Monday, the 
8th of March, and shall take the 
town of Eye, as I come back from 
Norwich. I told the manufacturers 
what they had to expect; and I wish 
now to tell the farmers their for- 
tunes. In the mean while [ shall de- 
liver another lecture at the Mechanics’ 
Institute in London, on Thursday Even- 
ing next, the 4th of March, at the 
usual hour, eight o’clock. The subject 
will be, chiefly, the legality, the justice, | t 
and the necessity of taking a large part 
of the public property, comr only called 
CHURCH PROPERTY, and applying 
it to other public uses. 1 have several 
times touched upon this subject; but I 
have never gone fully into it. Itis a 
subject that w ants to be well understood 
by the people at large ; for the amount 
of the property and the present applica- 
tion of it are equally prodigious, It is 
very clear that those who have almost 
the whole of this property, have fixed 
their hard-looking eyes on what the 
fundholders receive; it is equally clear 
that to pay, for any length of time, the 
interest of the Debt in full tale, and in 
heavy gold, is impossible; resort must 
be had to some source other than that of 
tavation; and this is the greatest 
source of all; this is a real mine, a 
per rennial spring of wealth. ‘Therefore, 
it will be of the greatest utility to 
understand clearly what i is the nature of 
the property, the uses for which it was 
intended, how it was formerly applied, 
what purposes it is applied to now, 
what are the laws that have been passed 
respecting it, and what are the grounds 
of a proposition for a new application 
of a great part of it. ‘To communicate 
to niy hearers the knowledge that [ pos- 
sess relative to these matters, will be the 


American TREES. 


| March. 





chief object of the Jecture on the 4th of 
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It is cleat that something must 
give way; it is clear that all can- 
not go on in the present course ; it 
is clear that the system must be 
taken to pieces, or that it will go, or 
be knocked to pieces; and it is clear 
that those who are most deeply interest- 
ed inthe property of the church, havea 
design to touch the funds; and it is 
clear that the interest of the nation is, 
that the funds should not be touched, 
until every species of public property, 
especially that which is called church- 
property has been made available for pub- 
lic purposes : finally, it is clear, to me, at 
least, that this property must and will 
be taken at last, in one way or another ; 
and that therefore the sooner the pub- 
lic clearly understand all about it, the 
better it will be, the more quietly and 
the more equitably the settlement will 
take place. There are very few per- 
sons, comparatively speaking, that know 
anything about the state of this church 
and the property that passes under its 
name. It is high time that we all un- 
derstood the matter well ; and, if we do 
not, the fault shall not be mine. This 
is the thing for us to resolve on: that 
the funds shall not, if we can help it, 
be touched, ti/i all public property has 
been brought to account, and applied to 
public purposes. 





ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 


Tue Eighth Number of this work will 
be published on Monday, 1st of March. 
None of my little works have had a run 
equal to this. In the North, people were 
thanking me for it everywhere: the 


young men, husbands, fathers, and 
mothers. If it were, on any account, 


justifiable to be proud, it would be jus- 


tifiable in me on account of this work. 





AMERICAN FORE 
AND 

APPLE AND PEAR TREES. 

I xoriFrieD, last spring, that I should 
not have a great many forest-trees to sell 
this year. 1 have, however, some of the 
following sorts, and at the prices put 
against them, 
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FOREST TREES. 
Locusts, two years old, transplanted, 
7s. a hundred. 
Brack Wawnvt, very fine and large, | 
4s. a hundred. 
Brack Spruce, two years old, trans-| 
plauted, 10s. a hundred. 
Rev Cepar, three years old, trans- 
planted, 6d. each. 
N. B. 1 would recommené planters to 
raise the Locust trees from seed, agree- 
ably to the directions, contained in my 
book, entitled, “ Tue Wooptanps,” 
which explain the whole matter very 
fully. 
the seed come up; but this is because it 
is not sowed in the proper manner, See 
paragraphs from 383 to 387, inclusive. 
ett these directions, and you will 
yer fail. I shall have some fine seed, 
“ts a short time, from America 
other American tree-seedds also. 
APPLE TREES. 
No. 1. Newtown Pippin. 
2. Rhode Island Greening. 
3. Fall Pippin. 
4. Concklin’s Pie Apple. 


These are all the sorts that I have now, | 


and they are all that I think necessary. 


The first is the finest flavoured apple in| 


the world, and it will keep till May. 
The second i is good from N: ovember till 
february ; the third, from fall till Christ- 
mas ; 
pie apple, and a good keeper. Theyare 
all great bearers, and the wood is of free 
growth. The plants are as fine as it is 


possible for them to be. The stocks were | 


twice removed ; the roots are in the best 

possible state for removing ; and if plant- 

ed according to the directions contained 

in my “ Enexisn Garpener,” they will 

grow off at once, and speedily bear. 
PEAR TREES, 

I have eighteen sorts of pears, omit- 
ting, I believe, no one that is held in 
much estimation. The first and the last 
sort, No. 1. and No, 18., are from Ame- 
rica, No.l.is an extraordinarily fine 

eating pear, the like of which I had never 
seen hefore. No. 18. is a baking pear 
of most exquisite flavour, and a great 
and constant bearer. I had lost. this 
sort, but I got some cuttings from Long 


In general, not a tenth part of 


and some | 


"yore ‘8G 


and the fourth is an incomparable | 
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Island in 1827, put them upon a large 
stock in the spring of that year, and 
‘these cuttings have begun to bear al- 
ready, having | yielded a dozen pears this 
| year. This pear always bears in abun- 
dance, and for baking, and making 
perry, it surpasses all ‘others, and be- 
yond all comparison, as far as my ob- 
servation has gone. My pears are, this 
year, all upon seedling pear-stocks ; the 
stocks were removed ; and, therefore, the 
roots will be in the best possible state 
for the transplanting of the trees. The 
scions, or cuttings, were chosen so as to 
be of the exact size of the stock; the 
grafling was done in the neatest man- 
ner, and the plants are clean and beau- 
lifal accordingly. I venture to say, that 
these pears never were exceeded, either 
in growth of shoot or condition of root, 
by any that ever came out of a nursery. 
They are growing at Kensington, as well 
as the other trees, The price of the 
| pears is, as it was last year, éhree shil- 
‘lingsa piece. Thelist is as follows ; 


| No. J. 





American Fall Pear. 
Jargonelle. 
3. Ganzal’s Bergamot. 
4. Brown Beurée. 
5. Crassanne, 
. Colmar. 
7. Saint Germain. 
8. Winter Bergamot. 
9. Bishop’s Thumb. 
10. Chaumontel. 
1}. Summer Bergamot. 
12. Poire d’ Auch. 
13. Winter Bonchrétien. 
14. Summer Bonchrétien. 
15. Green Chisel. 
16. Williams’s Bonchrétien, 
17. Orange Bergamot. 
18. Long-Isk ind Perr y Pear. 


These pears are those which [ re- 
commend in my book on Gardening. 
I have omitted one or two, because, at 
the time of grafting, I could not pro-- 
cure cuttings of them from persons 
whom [ could depend upon as to the 
sort; but the list is, nevertheless, preity 
full, and any gentleman with these trees 
in his garden, will lave a good succes- 
sion of this table fruit from Midsummer 
to February. 


~ 
As 
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Orders for these trees will be received 
at Fleet-street, or by letter (postage 
paid). I snezest the utility of sending 
in the orders as quickly as convenient ; 
because, if long delay ed, 
diminished, and the executing of the 
orders is not so well attended to. Gen- 
tlemen will be pleased to give very plain 
directions, not only with regard to the 
place whither the trees are “to be sent, 
but also with regard to the mode of con- 
veyance, and the particular inn or 
wharf where the packages are to be 
delivered. 

N.B. The Locusts are all either gone 
or ordered. 





NORFOLK COUNTY 


(Continued from page 2 


MEETING. 


‘ 


ee 
O06) 


No! let them petition again and again ; | 


bat not only for the repeal of the malt 
tax (a voice in the crowd, 
is the meeting for but that ?’’), for that 
would be virtually saying that that was 


all that they required for the return of 


the revival of trade 
and with what face could 


prosperity and 
(hear, hear) ; 


they go twelve months hence to ask for | 
the repeal of something else ? (Applaucse.) | 


They ought, in fairness to themselves 
and to the Parliament, to state what was 
the distress of the country, and what 
were the means of relief that presented 
themselves. (Bravo!) As he had already 
stated, he did not intend to oppose Mr. 
Wodehouse’s amendment; but if that 
was rejected, he saved to himself the 


right of proposing the resolutions which | 


he had in his pocket. 
Ma. Tees said, 


(Applause.) 
that the meeting 


should recollect that the only object | 


which they had met to discuss was the 
repeal of the malt tax. That that re- 
peal was much required by the country 
there could be no doubt, for as the 
trade now stood, it was impossible for 
the poor man to brew his own beer, and 


hi ardly to obtain it; and he looked upon 


it that the same Providence that h: ad 
given wine as a luxury for the rich, had | 
intended beer as the luxury of the poor. | 


Ifhe might be allowed to allude to what | 


had taken place in another county, he 


Norroitx County Meerine. 


the variety is | 


© Why what | 
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‘would recommend to the notice of the 
meeting what had taken place at Lincoln 
last week. That county had set the 
example; she was closely followed by 
Norfolk; and he trusted that the whole 
country would pursue the same course. 
(: Applause. ) Ifit did, he had no doubt 
that they would be able to attain the 
object that they sought for, and that 
the ministers would be compelled to 
pay attention to the yenerally-expressed 
opinion of the country. 

Lord Cuartes ‘Townsuenp hoped, 
that the system of petitioning would be 
steadily pursued in all directions ; for 
he had not that confidence in the Mi- 
nistry to believe that they would yield 
the point unless they were compelled to 
do it. (Appplause. ) 

Mr. Coxe then presented himsceif to 
ithe meeting, and was received with loud 
and general cheering. He said that he 
had never attended a county meeting 
with more stisfactory feelings, for it had 
| nothing to do witha difference in politi- 
cal or party spirit. (Applause.) Neither 
had they to canvass the horrors of are- 
volutionary war, which, in his opinion, 
had been the primary cause of all the 
distress and bankruptcy which had 
taken place since, and of the present 
}impending danger to the country. (Ap- 
plause.) In looking around him he saw 
men who had pledged their lives and 
fortunes in that cause; they were, how- 
ever, alive and at this meeting, and he 

was glad to see them; he wished to 
God, however, that they had seen their 
| error before they had plunged so madly 
into a war, which had ended in almost 
| the ruin of the country. (Applause.) To 
ithe mover of the resolutions he offered 
his congratulations, on his now, for the 
| first time, stepping forward to take a 
| public part in the affairs ef the county ; 
and he was sure that they ought all to 
ibe obliged to him and his “seconder, for 
ithe able manner in which they had in- 
troduced the resolutions to their notice: 
with respect to the latter of those gen- 
'tlemen, though he agreed with him in 
many of the points which he had urged 
on the meeting, there were some in 
which he was obliged to disagree with 
j him ; he might also, perhaps, agree with 
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Sir Thomas Beevor in his wish for ra-{| greatest breweries in England ? (Yes, 
dical reform. (A laugh and applause.) | yes! and applause.) He would tell them 
This, and other points, might be in! why he gave the preference to the re- 


unison with his sentiments, but he must | 
be allowed to say, that at all events 
they were foreign to the objects of the 
meeting. (Hear, hear.) 
tions that were now making for the re- 
peal of this tax, he was bound to return 
his thanks to the yeomanry of England, 
and to the county of Norfolk in par- 
ticular. He knew that it was thought 
by some that the repeal of the beer tax 
would still be more beneficial to the 


poor than that of the malt tax. To hope | 


for the repeal of both duties, was too 
much, for, altogether, they amount to a 
large sum; and the question therefore, 
was, whether they would not be more 
likely to obtain the repeal of one than 
of both? In order to obtain that, he 
believed that it was only necessary for 
them and the yeomanry of England 
generaily to resolve to have a long pull, 
a strong pull, and a pull all together. 
(Cheers.) ‘The other counties had but 
to follow the example of Lincolnshire 
and Norfolk, and then he should like to 
see the Minister who would dare refuse 
what was the joint request of the pride 
of England. (Applause.) In the removal 
of all grievances, however, there must 
be a beginning, and he therefore gave 
the preference to the malt tax over the 
beer. Mr. T. Salmon (and he trusted 
that that gentlemen was present to hear 
him) had attacked the agriculturists of 
England as a selfish body; and as he 
considered himself as a member of that 
body, he was sorry to hear it stizmatised 
in such away; for he trusted that the 
agriculturists of England had never been 
actuated by any other feeling than the 
good of the community at large. Mr. 
Salmon, however, had told them that 
it was their selfishness which made them 
pray for the repeal of the malt tax, 
when that of the beer tax would be so 





much more beneficial to the poor. But, | 
being thus attacked for selfishness, let | 
them for a moment inquire who Mr. 
Salmon was. That he was a very re-| 
‘spectable person he had no reason to 
doubt; but the question was, whether | 


he was not connected with one of the plause.) It was in that prond situation : 


peal of the malt tax over that of beer. 
it was because he was old enough to 
remember when all the poor of the 


For the exer- | kingdom were able to brew their own 


beer. Up to the year 1750, when the 
population of England and Wales was 


‘no more than 6,476,000, there was as 


much malt as now, when the popula- 
tion amounted to thirteen millions, 
(Hear, hear.) Surely this was sufficient 
evidence that the beer did not contain 
the malt that it ought. (Applause.) They 
were told by interested persons, that if 
the beer tax was taken off, they would 
supply it to the poor fora penny a pot 
less; but did they tell them that they 
would muke it better, and promise not 
to use the skill of the chemist in its 
composition? (A laugh and applause.) 
In his opinion, the removal of the beer 
tax would only be a premium for bad 
beer. Now, let them consider the malt 
tax. He could remember the time when 
every poor man brewed his own beer ; 
nor was it only his beer that he thus 
procured; in addition to that, there 
were the grains, with which he could 
fatten a pig, or which enabled his wife 
to rear a few fowls; besides this, there 
was @ little yeast with which he was 
able to make his own bread; for all 
which reasons he thought the repeal of 
the malt tax preferable to that of beer. 
(Applause.) Perhaps it might be con- 
tended that this repeal would not give 
rise to all these operations in favour of 
the poor; but he was sure that it would, 
for if they could not do these things 
singly, at all events they would be able 
by clubbing together to the number of 
fifteen or twenty. (Hear, hear.) It was 
a balm and cordial to any man’s con- 
science to think that he had not been 
accessary to the evils out of which the 
distress of the country had grown. He 
had already lived to a great age, and 
had long had the honour of represents 
ing that county in Parliament; but he 
could conscientiously say, that in all 
that time he had never given a vote 
that had pressed upon the country. (Ap- 
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that he stood, and no commoner of Eng- 
land could stand in a prouder ; 
long as he had the honour of represent- | 


ing “that cour ity in Parliament, he should | crying causes of 
| country ? 


pursue the same course. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Wovzeuovuse wished to explain 


the grounds upon which his resolutions }never heard the contrary proved. 
It was true that the produce of | them now, 


eae 
the malt tax was only 44 millions, but | 
there was no doubt that its repeal would 
go to affect twenty millions more of the | 


taxes under the heads of the beer tax, | de triment of the glove 


the spirit tax, the sugar tax, and the | 


tea tax. As this was the « 


ApVERTISEMENTS. 


and as/spend any 
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ceive money, or else, how was he to 
> (Applause.) With respect to 
| free trade, too, was not that one of the 
the distress of the 
(from Mr. Palmer, ‘‘ No, no!”’) 
He contended that it was, and he had 
Let 
for instance, take only one 
article, that of gloves ; how many thou- 
sand pairs of these were annually im- 
ported into this country; to the infinite 
trade of England, 
pro- 


though the manufacturers here 


case, it would | duced better articles than those abroad. 


surely be better to go to the: main evil | (Hear, hear.) But he did not think that 


at once, instead of standing only 6n the 
threshold. (Applause.) The only way in 
which they could escape the dangers 
which threatened the social system of 
England; the only way in which they 
could avoid circumstances as dreadful 
in their origin as they were desolating 
in their cousequences, was by adopting 
some measure which should keep up the 
prices at home, at the same time that 
it lowered them with foreigners. 
Colonel Harvey thought that they 
were bound to do the best they could 
to relieve the condition of the poor, 
when they considered the oppressive 
circumstances under which they were 
labouring ; if the malt tax were re- 
moved, he had no doubt that it would 
greatly tend to that effect. (Applause.) 
The great fault, and one of the principal 
causes of the distress of the country, 
was, that the legislature, in what they 
had done of late years for the supposed 
relief of the country, had proceeded on 
a wrong principle. If they did but con- 
template what had been done, both with 
respect to the corn laws and free trade, 


they wonld perceive how ruinous the sys- | 


tem must be. As to the corn laws, as they | 
now stood, they were entirely absurd ; 

and indeed-they must be so, for they knew 
the result. ‘Lhe bubble, that cheap corn 


was acomfort to the people, was burst;! 


and they now began to know that what | 
they wanted was,to get back to the former 
prices: that cheap corn, to a certain ex- 
tent was advantageous, he did not intend 
to deny; but in order that the country 
should enjoy a state of prosperity, it 
was necessary that the farmer should re- 





} Lithotrity—Stone in 





there was any necessity to go into a 
lengthened argument to prove to them 


the evils of the free-trade system. 
(To be concluded.) 





COLES'S PATENT TRUSS, 3, Charing- 
Cross, (late of London-bridge). You will find 
per advertisement in Lodge’s Illustrious Por- 
traits for November, in Boyle’s Court Guide 
and Royal Blue Book Directory for 1830, in 
No. 82, Quarterly Review, and No. 99, Edin- 
burgh Review, the names of twenty Surgeons 
who have acknowledged CoLes’s PaTENT 
Truss to be more beneticial to the wearer, 
than any other Truss in use. 

* The Gazette of Health contains more 
inmyportant information on the subject of Re- 
ducible Hernia, than any other publication, 
‘To be had of all newsvenders ; price two-pence. 

Tue Lancer, No. 337, in reference to the 
Gazette of Health, says, *‘ There will be no 
lack of knowledge amongst ruptured people 
by and by.” 


THE LANCET. 
No. 339, published this day, at 210, Strand, 


contains :— 

Three Lectures by Mr. Lawrence, on Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Syphilis, use of Mercury, &c. 

Clinical Lectures by Dr. Alison, on Fever, 
Small-pox, &c. 





the Bladder treated by 
Baron Heurteloup. 

Strangulated Hernia at the Derby Infirmary. 

Meeting of Chemists and Druggists. 

Anniversary Dinner of the Aldersgate-street 
Schosl. 

Meeting of the College of Physicians. 

Representation of the Medical Profession in 
Parliament. 

Review of Dr. Shirley Palmer’s Popular Illvs- 
trations of Medicine. 

Reports from the London, Coantry, and Fo- 
reign Hospitais. 

Meeting of Medical Societies. 

Medical Dinner. 

rtm Cases, &c. &ec, &e. 
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